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OLD LAMPS FOR NEW 

BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 

I WAS talking with a veteran author about the hterary market 
and the vast opportunities it ofifered to young writers. "Ah," 
said he, with a sad smile, "that's the trouble. We old fellows 
have little chance nowadays. I suppose I may say I have 'made 
good', in a limited sense of the phrase, with sales of over a hun- 
dred thousand of my books, and magazine articles, stories, poems, 
unnumbered. You know I have been busy with my pen thirty 
years or more. But the manuscripts begin to accumulate in my 
desk, in spite of my best efforts. The young fellows, writing in 
the full zest of youth and thoroughly in sympathy with modern 
movements and tendencies, have the call. I am a back number ! " 

Undoubtedly there was a good deal of truth in what my friend 
said. There is a large and pathetic company of experienced 
writers who find themselves thrust aside in the race. In base- 
ball circles the player of forty years is jocularly referred to as 
" the old man". Where is the line to be drawn for authors.'' Look 
at the illustrated catalogues of the leading American publishers. 
The portraits are almost wholly those of young men, their clean- 
cut, eager faces full of the joy of the fray, the enthusiasm that 
springs from conscious power, youth, success. They are writing 
the "best sellers", editing the thousand and one popular maga- 
zines that make the news stand look like a patchwork quilt. 
Rarely indeed do we come across a new book by an old writer; 
so rarely that when one does appear it is heralded almost as a 
phenomenon, and hailed with a sort of indulgent surprise. The 
veteran "lags superfluous on the stage", betakes himself to 
"Reminiscences", or gives up the fight altogether. 

But it is not of the notably successful that I wish to speak. 
Knights of the pen who won their spurs long ago, and have a 
seciu*e place in our Hall of Fame, may well rest upon their 
laiu-els, without heart-burnings or humiliation. It is the rank 
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and file who are in sad case in these latter days; those who 
have remained just outside the charmed circle of success; who for 
many years have written acceptably enough, filling the pages of 
our magazines and the gaps of our bookshelves with entertain- 
ing and wholesome matter, editing minor periodicals, contributing 
in genuine fashion to the literary life of their times. Why are 
such men and women discarded, left to such comfort as they may 
find in poring over the titles of their own volumes published in the 
'eighties and 'nineties, or the much-handled scrap books con- 
taining the articles which at one time seemed the open-sesame 
to fame? After a man has passed his sixtieth birthstone his 
opinions, it would seem, should be better worth consideration 
than ever before. His experience has broadened, his judgment 
mellowed, his mastery of language become more complete. We 
are always glad to find our trolley car in charge of a veteran crew, 
and glance with satisfaction at the service stripes on their sleeves; 
why must the conductor of the marvelous vehicle called a Book, 
which is to convey us through the land of Imagination, be a youth, 
his face ingenuous, but bearing no honor lines of long and faith- 
ful service? 

Is there no place in literature for tie veteran writer? Sixty 
years ago a quartet of gray-haired men — ^Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Lowell — ^were fm-nishing us with about all our real 
poetry in this country. Add, if you will. Holmes, Emerson, 
Bayard Taylor, and even Walt Whitman. To-day we have 
perhaps a suflScient quantity of verse, but it comes almost alto- 
gether from young men and women. 

The explanation of this preference for the new and neglect of 
the old is, I suppose, simple enough. The "modern" note must 
be struck, the production must be keyed to the temperament, 
the tastes, of the contemporary reader, if it is to please him. 
Paul Albert says : " Une generation nouvelle, s 'installe dans la vie. 
II lui faut son poete h elle; elle le trouvera elle s'imposera. Apres 
avoir tolere quelque temps le poete de I'age precedant, elle n^en vent 
plus entendre parler. II faut qu'il prenne son conge, cede la place 
aux jeunes. lis sont les interpretes du goUt d'une generation; et 
c'est une loi de la nature, Im universelle, que tout etre vit pour lui 
mime et non pour ceuz qui ont vecu avant lui. " If this is true in 
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regard to poetry, the rule dominates with stiU greater force the 
fiction of the day. In the extract given Albert was speaking of 
the poetic drama, which shares with fiction the insistent demand 
for realism, for the presentation not only of actual life, but the 
life of to-day. Only those plays, poems, tales which have the 
marvelous quality of universality, of perennial truth to nature, 
can hold their own after a brief period of popularity — ten years, 
our French author puts it: "Tous les dix ans, ce gout change, et 
les fils se moquent des belles choses qui ont ravi leurs peres. " Mr. 
Henry M. Alden, himseK a striking example, in his conduct of a 
great magazine, of a rare capacity to enter into the spirit of the 
times, enlarged upon this change de gout in his masterly summary 
of Magazine Writing and The New Literature; wherein the altered 
viewpoint, the intense realism of the present generation of the 
readers and — ^inevitably — the purveyors of fiction, were subtly 
analyzed. 

There is just now, to be sure, a certain revival of taste for the 
essay; and in this field, if in no other, the older writer has his op- 
portunity. Let the young college graduate air, if he will, his 
views of men and things in the current press, the "Sunday Edi- 
tion", the "Magazine Department" of the great daily; but for 
mellow, serene, matiu'ed reviews of life, verified and clarified by 
experience, distilled from the alembic of many days, we turn to 
the veteran essayist. The times change, and we in them. There 
is little comfort in assimilating the views of an eloquent young 
writer, only to find him, just when we have fully convinced our- 
selves of the far-reaching verities of his position, taking back all 
he has previously laid down as law and gospel. Who, for in- 
stance, that gave himself up unreservedly to the earlier enthu- 
siasms of Ruskin, does not ruefully remember that experience.'* 
At such a crisis of disillusionment we turn with relief to the dicta 
of men who have lived long enough to know their own minds, to 
give us deduction and ripened conclusion in place of juvenile 
theory. Aladdin's princess, after she had capriciously exchanged 
her old lamp for a new one, was soon glad enough to regain pos- 
session of the time-worn but faithful old friend who had so often 
opened to her the gates of fairyland. 

There seems no reason, then, why authors of middle age, or 
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even well beyond, should not excel in contemplative writing, 
and in creations of poetic imagination. In both, cases we are 
concerned not with things which are temporal, the ephemerides of 
the present moment, but with those that are eternal. Even in 
fiction, as I have said, the hand of the elderly literary workman 
is now and then proved not to have lost its cunning. The late Dr. 
Weir Mitchell and Mr. De Morgan were well known examples of 
the triumph of romance writers over the supposed disabilities of 
advanced years. There is no real reason for discouragement. 
The demand for pure, strong, helpful literature was never more in- 
sistent than it is to-day. There is room for all. It is the age 
long ago foretold by the prophet, when "your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions." 

At the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the gradua- 
tion of his Class at Bowdoin our own best loved poet stood upon 
the platform holding his manuscript with trembling hands, his 
splendor of white hair overshadowing his serene forehead and the 
dark eyes that still blazed with the fire of youth and of noble 
thought, as he read the lines: — 

Is it too late? Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 



For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress; 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 



Willis Boyd Allen. 



